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the works listed, while the latter are given without dates, editions, or 
the names of publishers. In the text there are a number of errors and 
many crudities of style. "Genua" should be "Genoa" (p. 8); 
" Gregoire " was not a regicide (p. 83); the Count of Artois was not 
childless (p. 85); Comitati is not Latin (p. 243); the Ausgleich is 
renewable every ten, not every seven years (p. 447); there is no 
chancellor of the Austrian Empire {ibid.) ; " eight years " on page 356 
should be " five years "; the treaty of the Straits was signed in 1841 not 
in 1842 (p. 230) ; while there are many who will not agree with Mr. 
Phillips when he says (p. 526) that the peace of Europe to-day is 
founded on fear, or that France has gained nothing from the Dual Alliance. 
An Englishman, whose countrymen are ever ready to fasten on America 
responsibility for journalistic style, should not have been guilty of such 
expressions as "nigh on a century," "choke-full of prejudice, " "a 
snatch victory," " brainspun fogs," " whilom governing classes, " "in 
a huff"; while " forthrightness," "averse from," "functioned," 
"to treat with the king direct," are not English at all. On page 415 
is a group of sentences made up of a wonderful compound of " shes " 
and ' ' hers. ' ' Apart from these slips the style is not unattractive. 

Charles M. Andrews. 

Two Wars: An Autobiography of General Samuel G. French. 
(Nashville, Tenn : Confederate Veteran. 1901. Pp. xvi, 404.) 
This is a well-written volume, full of interest, abounding in incident, 
and friendly references to many of the most distinguished officers both of 
the Mexican and the Civil War. It is graphic in its descriptions of 
battles and its portrayal of conditions in the south at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, during that war, at its close, and throughout the Reconstruc- 
tion period. The chapter on West Point and Army Post life, and those 
on the war with Mexico are presented in an entertaining style. The 
author was a northern man, and a West Point graduate. He left the 
army a few years before the war and settled in Mississippi. At its out- 
break he entered the Confederate army and became a division commander. 
He was an excellent soldier. 

His book, however, is that of one who has not progressed with the 
times, who shares the heated views of 1861, who sneers at " Yankees," 
who, while proclaiming himself loyal to the Constitution, citing as good 
proof of it that he offered his services in the war with Spain, still believes 
in the right of secession. In these respects it is a pernicious book, its 
teachings are those of a dead past, and wholly out of tune with the living, 
progressive, promising and united present. His volume opens with the 
dedication to wife and children, and to the confederate soldiers "who 
battled with the invading foe to protect our homes and maintain the 
cause for which Oliver Cromwell and George Washington fought." Its 
concluding chapter contains this opinion : "Appomattox terminated 
the war only — it was not a court to adjudicate the right of secession — 
but its sequence established the fact that secession was not treason nor 
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rebellion, and that it yet exists, restrained only by the question of ex- 
pediency. ' ' 

If General French had published his volume while the leading 
Confederate commanders were alive he would have been kept busy with 
his controversies during the rest of his life. He sneers at Governor 
Pettus, of Mississippi, ridicules Bishop Polk and his staff; charges Hardee 
with the "deliberately planned trick" of putting him, French, "where 
he was subject to a reverse fire of artillery from the enemy "; and makes 
continuous and sustained attacks on Hood. He quotes frequently from 
the War Records volumes, showing that he had access to them, but does 
not hesitate to neglect them at times. For .example, he gives the Con- 
federate loss at Kenesaw as 552, and says : " What the Federal loss was 
I do not know, but it is estimated at from five to eight thousand." 
These figures he emphasizes by italics. The Records show the loss to 
have been 2,500. 

His accounts of battles are vivid, and not only full of interest but 
valuable through the presentation of a mass of incidents which make 
most attractive war pictures. The frequent and lengthy quotations from 
a well-kept diary extending through the war are of importance histori- 
cally. It is to be regretted that this diary could not have been obtained 
and published in full in the War Records series. As an evidence of its 
completeness, the portions quoted in the present volume would have 
filled over fifty pages of the government publication. The complete 
diary would have presented lively passages for every day of the war con- 
cerning the most striking features of each day's operations by a trained 
soldier who at the same time was a close observer. The attack on Gen- 
eral Hood for his Tennessee campaign is the most severe yet published 
from the Confederate side. 

A northern man himself he indulges in somewhat too frequent flings 
at Yankees, and emphazises his contempt by the new and striking phrase 
of " colored Yankees " as applied to negro soldiers. Still it was perhaps 
necessary for him to be extreme in this direction since General Joseph 
E. Johnston, when French was ordered to report to him, wrote to Presi- 
dent Davis that as General French was of northern birth his arrival 
would " weaken instead of strengthen us." 

While the volume is interesting, well-written, and breezy through- 
out, and contains new, and doubtless reliable details on many historical 
points, its value to the general reader, who has not the means at hand to 
test its statements, will be much diminished by the ridiculous positions of 
the appendix, which seeks to show by figures that the northern army was 
largely foreign ; that with foreigners, and whites and negroes from the 
South, the North had "a force 350,414 stronger than the whole confed- 
erate army, without enlisting a native born citizen of the north, also that 
the south furnished the north 455,414 men." There is much in the 
appendix of fifty pages as worthless as this. In addition to its many 
merits, it possesses special value from the fact that it so recalls the gloom 
and bitterness of the old time as to serve by contrast to make the cheer 
and brightness of the present brighter still. H. V. Boynton. 



